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THE GOLD SOVEREIGN. 


«When I was only eight years old,” said 
Judge N , ‘my father and my mother be- 
ing poor, with half a dozen children more than 
myself to take care of, I was given to a farmer 
in the town of F , who designed making a 
ploughboy of me, and keeping me in his ser- 
yice until I was of age. 

“[ didnot have a very gay time in Dea. 
Webb’s service; for although he was an hon- 
est deacon, and a tolerably kind man in his 
family, he believed in making boys work, and 
understood how to avoid spoiling them by in- 
dulgence. 

“So I had plenty of work to do, and an 
abundant lack of indulgence to enjoy. It was 
consequently a great treat for me to get the 
enormous sum of one or two pennies into my 
possession by any sort of good fortune—a cir- 
cumstance of such rare occurrence that at the 
age of eleven I had learned to regard money 
as a blessing bestowed by Providence only on 
a favorite few. 

“I had lived with Dea. Webb three years be- 
fore I knew the color of any coin except cop- 
per. By an accident I learned the color of 
gold. That is the story I am going to tell you. 

“One Saturday night Mr. Webb sent me to 
the village store on an errand; and, on réturn- 
ing home, just about dusk, my attention was 
attracted by a little brown package, lying on 
the road-side. 

“I picked it up to examine its contents, 
without the slightest suspicion of the treasure 
within. Indeed, it was so light, and the vol- 
ume of brown paper appeardd.so large, that I 
undoubtedly supposed that I would likely be 
made an April fool, though it was the month of 
dune. I tore open the folds of the paper, how- 
ever; and discerning nothing, I was on the 
point of throwing it into the ditch, when some- 
thing dropped out of it, and fell with a ringing 
sound upon a stone. 

“I looked at it with astonishment. It was 
yellow, round, glittering, too bright and too 
small for a penny ; I felt of it, I squeezed it in 
ny fingers, spelled out the inscriptions; then 
something whispered to me that it was a gold 
coin of incalculable value, and that, if I did 
not wish to lose it, I had better pocket it as 
soon as possible. 

“Trembling with excitement, I put the coin in 
my pocket. But it would not stay there. Every 
two minutes I had to take it out and look at it. 
But, whenever I met somebody, I carefully put 
it out of sight. Somehow, I felt a guilty dread of 
finding an owner forthe coin. Provided I found 
none, I thought it was honestly mine, by right of 
discovery ; and I comforted myself with the soph- 
istry that it was not my business to go about the 
streets, crying, ‘Who's lost ?” 

“I went home with the gold in my pocket. I 
would not have had the deacon’s folks know what 
Thad found for the world. I was sorely troubled 
With the fear of losing my vast and incalculable 
treasure. This was not all. It seemed to me 
that my face betrayed my secret. I could not 
look at anybody with an honest eye. 

“These troubles kept me awake half the night, 
and projects for securing my treasure by a safe 
investment the other half. On the following 
morning I was feverish and nervous. When Dea. 
Webb, at the breakfast table, said: 

“William ! 

“I started and trembled, thinking the next 














































































































































































































































































































TRAPPING GUERILLAS. 


originally from the owner’s pocket? Was not he 
defrauded the same ? 

“But then I said to myself: 

“Why, if I don’t know who the loser is, how 
can I give him his money? It is only because I 
am afraid Dea. Webb will take it away from me 
that I conceal it; that’s all. I would not steal 
gold; and if the owner should ask me for it, I 
would give it to him. I apologized thus to my-| 
self all the way to Mr. Baldwin’s house; but, 
after all, it would not do. The gold was like a 
heavy stone to my heart. It was a sort of unhap- | 
py charm, which gave an evil spirit power to tor- | 
ment me. And I could not help thinking I was 
not half so well pleased with my immense riches 
as I had been with a rusty copper penny, which I 











had not found the gold. I felt that it would be a: 
relief to lay it down on the road side; I wrapped 
it in brown paper again, just as I had found it. | 
I wondered if ill-gotten wealth made everybody | 
so miserable. | 
‘At night I was sent again to Mr. Baldwin’s, 
and, having found him, obtained his promise to | 
work at Dea. Webb’s on the following day. 

‘It was dark when I went home, and I was | 
afraid of robbers. I never felt so cowardly in| 
my life. It seemed to me that anybody could 
rob me with a clear conscience, because my 
treasure was not rightfully mine. I got home and 
went trembling to bed. 

‘‘Mr. Baldwin came early to breakfast with us. 
I should tell you something about him. He was 








had found some weeks before. Nobody claimed 
the penny, although I kept my good fortune no 
secret; and I had been as happy as a king—or as 
a king is supposed to be. 

‘“‘Mr. Baldwin was not at home; and I re- 
turned to the deacon’s house. I saw Mr. Ward- 
ly’s horse standing in the gate, and I was terribly 
frightened. Mr. Wardly was a constable; and I 
knew he had come to take me to jail; so I hid in 





words would be: 

“Where is that piece of gold you have found 
and wickedly concealed, to keep it from the right- 
ful owner ?” 

“I want you to go to Mr. Baldwin’s this 
morning, and ask him if he can come and work 
for me to-day and to-morrow.’ 

“I felt immensely relieved. I left the house, 
and got out of sight as soon as possible. Then 
once more I took the coin out of my pocket and 
feasted on its beauty. Yet I was unhappy. 
Consciousness of wrong troubled me, and I al- 
most wished I had not found the sovereign. 
Would I not be called a thief, if discovered? I 
asked myself. Was it not as wrong to conceal 
what I had found as to take the same amount 


the garden until he went away. By that time 
| reason began to prevail over cowardice, and I 
| made my appearance at the house. The deacon 
looked angry at me. 

“Now, thought I, feeling faint, he’s going to 
accuse me of finding the gold. 

“But he only scolded me for being so long 
about my errand. I never received a reprimand 
so willingly. His severe words sounded sweet, I 
had expected something so much more terrible. 

**I worked all day with the gold in my pocket. 
I wonder Dea. Webb did not suspect something, 
I stooped so often to see if the gold was really 
there; for, much as the possession of it troubled 
me, the fear of losing it troubled me scarcely less. 
I was miserable. I wished a hundred times I 





an h t poor man, who supported a large fam- 
ily by hard work. Everybody liked him, he was 
so industrious and faithful; and, besides making 
good wages for his labor, he often got presents 
of meal and flour from those who employed him. 

‘*Well, at the breakfast table, after Dea. Webb 
had asked the blessing, and given Baldwin a 
piece of meat, so that he might eat and get to 
work as soon as possible, something was said 
about the ‘news.’ 

‘* T suppose you have heard about my misfor- 
tune,’ said Mr. Baldwin. 

‘*¢Your misfortune !’ 

“ee *Yes.’ 

‘« ‘Why, what has happened to you?’ asked the 
deacon. 

*« «I thought everybody had heard of it,’ replied 
Baldwin. ‘You see, the other night, when Mr. 
Woddly paid me, he gave me a gold piece.’ 

**E started, and felt the blood forsake my 
cheeks. All eyes were fixed upon Baldwin, how- 
ever, so my trouble was not observed. 

‘* +A sovereign,’ said Baldwin, ‘the first one I 
ever had.in my life; and it seemed to me that if 








I should put it in my pocket, like a cent, or half 


dollar, I should lose it. So, like a goose, I 
wrapped it in a piece of paper and stowed it 
in my coat pocket, where I thought it was safe. 
I never did a more foolish thing. I must have 
lost the coin in taking owt my handkerchief; 
and the paper would prevent its making any 
noise as it fell. I discovered my loss when I 
got home, and went back to look for it; but 
somebody must have picked it up.’ 

“T felt like sinking through the floor. 

“*I don’t know,’ replied the poor man, 
shaking his head, sadly; ‘he’s welcome to it, 
whoever he is; and I hope his conscience won't 
trouble him more than the money is worth; 
though Heaven knows I want my honest earn- 
ings.’ 

“This was tpo much for me. The allusion 
to my conscience brought the gold out of my 
pocket. 
it, and be honest, in spite of poverty and 
shame. Sol held the gold in my trembling 
hand, and said: 

** «Ts this yours, Mr. Baldwin ?” 

‘*My voice was so faint that he did not hear 
me. So I repeated my question in a more 
courageous tone. All eyes were turned upon 
me in astonishment, and the deacon demanded 
when and where I had found the gold.” 

“I burst into tears, and confessed every- 
thing. I expected the deacon would whip me 
to death. But he patted my heai, and said 
more kindly than was his wont: 

** ‘Don’t cry about it, William. You are an 
honest boy, if you did come near {falling into 
temptation. Always be honest, my son, and, 
if you do not grow rich, you will be happy with 
a clear conscience.’ 

“But I criec 4all—for joy. 1 laughed, too, 
the deacon had so touched my heart. Of what 
a load wasI relieved! I felt then that honesty 
was the best policy. 

‘‘As for Baldwin, he declared that I should 
have half the money for finding it; but I wished 
to keep clear of the troublesome stuff for a 
time; andI did. I would not touch his offer; 
and I never regretted it, boy as I was. 

**Well, I was the deacon’s favorite after this. 
He was very kind to me, and trusted me in 
everything. I was careful not to deceive him; 
I preserved the strictest candor and good faith; 

and that has made me what I am. When he 
died he willed me five hundred dollars, with 
which I came here and bought new lands, which 
are now worth a great many sovereigns. But 
this has nothing to do with my story. That is 


I resolved to make a clean breast of 


| told; and all I have to add is, I have never re- 


gretted clearing my conscience of poor Job 
Baldwin’s sovereign.” 


or 





For the Companion. 
TRAPPING GUERILLAS. 


“The war in the West was a sweater,” said 
Fred. Jackson to the group of listeners that hud- 
died round him in the country store to hear the 
returned soldier's stories. ‘‘Not so much for any 
great battle we fought there, as from the constant 
watchfulness and anxiety both day and night, 
caused by the gangs of guerillas. A guerilla, I 
may tell you, is one of the meanest animals ever 
made—an institution by himself. He isn’t a man, 
and we don’t reckon him such, but a sort of de- 
generate swamp-savage, bloodthirsty as gallinip- 
pers and treacherous as an Indian, We don’t re- 
spect them, but are obliged to fear them just as 
we do small-pox or any pestilence. Well, these 
guerillas pestered us through the whole fall cam- 
paign, shooting at any man they could catch alone, 
and choking and plundering our sentinels and 
pickets, till they got to be a greater nuisance 
than old Quantrell himself. 

‘After awhile the soldiers learned how to take 
them, and a good many of the rascals that came 
skulking about our camp got as good as they 
meant to give, and left their dead bodies in the 
creeks all the way from the St. Louis Railroad to 
the Big Black River. 

“One night on our march south towards the 
Arkansas line, after Pleasanton, Blunt and Curtis 
had got the better of the rebels and were driving 
them out of Missouri, I was pushed out with an- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








other man of my company to help form a line of 
pickets towards Birchport. | 

‘Our station was on the edge of a big cornfield 
close to a stream of water, and feeling pretty sure | 
the guerillas would besabout by-and-by, I said to | 
Jed. Stebbins, who was my mate, ‘We'd better 
make four of us as soon as may be and stow our- 
selves in a safe place, where our guns’ could be | 
made to serve our country, and we safe from the 
shots of any of the prowling murderers.’ | 
** ‘Done! said Jed., and we built our fire and | 


set on a can with our supper in it to bile while we | 





fixed our hats and overcoats on some sticks round | 
it to look like men, one setting up and tother lying | 
down. We then swung ourselves into the crotch 
of an old silver maple close by, with our guns in 
our hands to ‘watch trap.’ 

“It was some time before the guerillas showed 
themselves, and then it wasn’t from any noise they 
made that we discovered them, but just as we 
were about thinking our supper would spoil for 
the want of the cook, Jed. pointed to the corn 
and whispered, 

** ‘Look there.’ 

‘*I was higher up in the tree than Jed., but as 
soon as I had sighted through the leaves in the 
range of his finger I caught a glimpse of some- 
thing poking among the maize-bills and sliding 
cautiously out into the grass like a snake. Pretty 
soon there came another, and another, till we 
both knew as plain as daylight, that there were 
three greasy gunbarrels levelled straight at our 
coats and caps that we had left doing picket duty 
by the fire. 

‘After a minute three ugly heads came in sight, 
one with no cap on, and eyes in them all that 
glared like a cat’s ina dark cellar. We knew we 
were safe and had the advantage, for besides the 
tree-limbs there was a big grape,yine running up 
that hid us, for all they could ‘see, as snug as 
possuins, but we couldn’t help feeling streaked to 
think we might have been under the tree, and 
them swamp-demons pointing sure death at us. 

“The rascals took deliberate aim, and two of 
their guns went off the same second, and I saw 
the stick with my coat and eap on it go down, 
and when I fancied myself inside of them, I'll tell 
you what, the sweat started out of me like rain. 

**You may be sure, though, we didn’t let the 
ruffians gain any time, for as soon as they showed 
their ragged backs out of the corn-fields each of 
us marked his man and sent a bullet through his 
brains. The third one turned to run for his life, 
but we dogged him, and after a sharp chase 
dragged him back to our camp, where we tied his 
hands behind him and made him sit by our fire 
all night as a mark for any more of his gang that 
might have a taste for sneakin’ up in the dark 
and shootin’ at Union soldiers behind their backs.” 

T. B. 


+or 


THE HOSPITAL VAGRANTS. 

The condition of some of the poor children in 
large cities cannot be conceived by one who has 
not witnessed their poverty and degradation. 
Hospitals are sometimes established for such of 
these little unfortunates as are sick. There is an 
establishment of this kind in Edinburgh, and here 
are brief but sad incidents connected with some 
of the objects of its charity : 





Thomas Weir was admitted in March, and dis- 
missed cured in May. He was seven years old, 
and very small of his age. The mother had had 
eight children; all dead but ‘tommy. The father 
was in Perth prison for wife-beating. Tomm 
was sent here by the police doctor, his mother 
being found dead drunk on a stair and the child 
beside her, ill with fever. For weeks he lay be- 
tween life and death, neither speaking nor taking 
notice of any thing. His mother would some- 
times come to inquire for him, but in such a state 
she could not be admitted into the ward. Once 
she did get in, and ‘Tommy said, 

‘*Mither, ye suldna come here when ye've had 
a dram; the mistress will see ye.” 

One day another wretched looking woman 
came, and he told her to go away, and afterwards 
said to the nurse: 

‘*‘Nurse, she’s an awfu’ bad one—yon woman. 
She pawned mither’s plaid, and they both got fou, 
and were taken aff by the police, and I sat my 
lane on a stair a’ the nicht [all the night]—cauld, 
cauld !” ; 

Tommy afterwards, during his convalescence, 
told many like tales of his short seven years’ life, 
—his numerous wanderings, often walking twenty 
miles a day; (that’s what gars me look sae auld, 
ye ken,”) how the father and mother once left him 
and his wee sister at Mid-Calder, a village ten 
miles from Edinburgh, and never came back: 


week on one of the hospital beds, without stirring | 
or speaking, till they almost thought he was deaf 
and dumb. At last he did mutter out one word, 

and it was ‘‘whiskey!” He afterwards tried, in | 
his wretched, faint voice, to begin singing a} 
whiskey song, and told the nurse he had hardly 
tasted any thing but whiskey since he was born. 
Somehow his wretched mother found him out, and 
came to see him. Immediately after she left the | 
miserable little creature was caught hiding its | 
wizened face and still half-paralyzed hands under | 


jthe bed-clothes, trying to undo the cork of a 


small bottle filled with whiskey! But this child 
also recovered, learned to feed on and enjoy 
other food than drams, and left the hospital for a 
future of—God knows what! 

And sometimes, when help comes too late, and 
the life is not saved, it is touching to hear the end 
of these prematurely old children. One little 
girl, Jane Mackenzie, used to say, often before 
her death, ‘‘I didna think ony folk could be sae 
kind to ither folks’ bairns.” She took a fancy to 
one of the gentlemen who often visited the Base 
pital, and asked him to come and talk to her. 
‘I heard ye speaking to yon wee boy, and I 
thocht, maybe ye wad speak to me, too.” And 
he did—many holy and peaceful words; and when 
the child died, content and happy, he took the 
trouble of travelling some distance to follow her 
to her grave. 

Those who leave hospital are often very eager 
to get back to it. ‘There was a boy,” said the 
matron, ‘‘whose name was Pat. e had no 
father, and worse than no mother. When hé re- 
covered he was very unwilling to leave us; but 
being cured, we could, of course, keep him no 
longer, so we gave him some warm clothing—as 
we generally do, for the rags the children are 
brought in are almost always obliged to be burnt 
—and then we sent him away. But fora long 
time afterwards poor Pat. used to come and stand 
at the kitchen window, whén I was serving the 
dinners, just to get a few mouthfuls and a warm 
at the fire. One bitter morning in February he 
came begging to be taken in, but I said, 

‘Pat., you are not ill, and we can’t have you.” 

Next morning he was back again, with his head 
all cut and bleeding. 

**Ye'll tak me in the noo,” said he, evidently 
quite glad of his misfortune. And though, to his 
great regret, he got well in a week, still he was 
so eager to stay that one of our gentlemen kindly 
admitted him into an industrial school, and-poor 
Pat. is all right now.” : 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





EVIL WORDS. 


Words are things of little cost, 
uickly spoken, quickly lost; 

e forget them, but they stand 
Witnesses at God's right hand; 
And their testimonies bear 
For us, or against us, there. 


+ 


O, how often ours have been 
Idle words, and words of sin, 
Words of anger, scorn or pride, 
Or deceit, our faults to hide, 
Envious tales or strife unkind, 
Leaving bitter thoughts behind. 


Grant us, Lord, from day to day, 
Strength to watch and fate to pray; 
May our lips, from sin — free, 
Love to speak and sing of Thee, 

Till at last, in endless lays, 

We unite to sing Thy praise. 





For the Companion. 
A NEW HAMPSHIRE SNOW STORM AND 
THE INDIAN CAPTIVE. 

A merry group of children are gathered ina 
snug little kitchen in W Silently, swiftly 
the snow outside is heaping up its downy flakes. 
Now a bright little face is put close to the cold 
panes, and two plump hands shut out the ruddy 
light within. 

*‘O, mother, the windows are covered almost 
to the top; how shall we ever get out?” 

But she forgets to wait for an answer; she has 
tripped back to her spider full of corn that is pop- 
ping out so white and so large, as if in rivalry 
with the white snow outside. 

Next morning the windows are, indeed, com- 
pletely curtained ; the fleecy mass has frozen; the 
door is blockaded; but Lucy’s question is an- 
swered, for at early dawn her brother appears at 
the place where the gate ought to be, shovel in 
hand. What a cry of wonder and delight bursts 
from her lips when he carries her tothe door! A 








how a kind woman gave them a sack to sleep on 
in a shed, and some bread in the morning, and 
then the two forlorn children set off to walk into 
Edinburgh to their grandfather, who lived in the 
Grass Market. ‘‘He was weel aff ance, and a 
grand singer; that’s how I can sing sae weel,” as 
poor Tommy often did, to the great delight of 
the nurses. 

“Grandfather,” it seems, went about the coun- 
try with a show, of which he played the Merry 
Andrew, till, getting aged, he took a room in the 
Grass Market, and held prayer meetings, Tommy 
and his mother leading the psalmody with heaven's 
hymns. ‘But in the cauld winter,” said Tommy, 
‘grandfather deed (died), ye ken, and granny 
gaed to see a leddy that’s kind to her, and whiles 
mither lifted (took) the things frae grandfather's 
bed and sold them for whiskey. Wae’s me! 
father will be out o’ prison soon, and then what'll 
I do, for him and mither’s always fighting.” 

Alas, poor little Tommy Weir! 

There was another boy, whose name I forget, 
found lying on straw in a dark cellar, which had 
literally nothing in it but this one heap of straw. 
The parents were in the habit of going out for the 
day, and locking up the child there, without food, 
or fire, or clothes. He was brought in—a mere 


broad avenue leads quite down to the public road, 
between two smooth, white walls, more dazzlingly 
white than marble, and cut with all a sculptor’s 
taste and care. 

**I can't see over; can you, Willie?” she asks. 

**No, indeed,” answers her tall brother ; “why, 
the snow is ten feet deep, puss.” 

That evening the mother talks ot the great 
snow storm of her childhood. Then her eyes fill 
with that thoughtful light which seems so sad to 
|her joyous-hearted children. Ah! little ones, 
|there is not a beloved one’s grave beneath the 
| vast white sheet that covers New England to- 
|night that she does not recall, even while she 

smiles upon you. 
| ‘*Tell us *bout the burning of Woyalton,” lisps 
| little Sadie, dragging a chair to her mother’s side, 
| and trying to rest her short arms upon her knees, 
_as she has seen older folks. In the process her 
fat cheeks are pushed up so far that her twink- 
ling eyes seem in danger of being put out. 

A laugh at her expense is soon turned upon 








‘glad heart reached the remembered spot. 





} 


bundle of rags—quite paralyzed, and lay for aiMary, who has said, ‘‘O, yes, tell about the | 


woman that swummed her horse over the river, 
and got all those boys.” 

‘‘And the Indians?” asks Lucy, eager to hear 
the ever fascinating but frightful story again. 

But we must leave the cottage, to spare our 
readers a repetition of ‘‘the burning of Royal- 
ton,” which can found in history. Many happy 
homes were destroyed by the ruthless invaders. 
In one which they entered two brothers were 


‘sleeping peacefully in the same bed. One blow of 


the gleaming tomahawk, and one rosy child lay 
grim and ghastly indeath. The other was spared 
for a harder fate. He was taken with his parents 
to Canada. It was a cruel journey with such con- 
ductors, but Mr, and Mrs. Kneeland were more 
fortunate than some who were compelled to linger 
in captivity for long vears, for the officer in com- 
mand, wishing to send a message to Vermont, 
promised them their liberty if they would faith- 
fully deliver it. Faithfully? Was any thing too 
difficult to promise, any thing that would restore 
them to, liberty and their native land? Their 
bounding hopes were cruelly crushed when they 
found that the officer had taken a fanty to their 
boy, and would not let him go. What were a 
father’s or mother’s wishes to a man who would 
send the red*fiends of the forests into the peace- 
ful settlements at any moment? 

They parted from their child with sad hearts, 
faithfully delivered their message, and then sought 
with eager feet their home. 

Alas! dwellings and people alike were gone. 
They had no friends nor home. 

Once more they took up their march through 
the wilderness, determined to seek their child- 
hood’s home in Connecticut. 

Some years after their little son was set at 
liberty. He was then a little more than eleven, 
but he started off with willing feet and @§urageous 
spirit to find his parents. 

Never sit down again to cry over your little 


difficulties, without recalling with one glow of 


honest shame what this child so bravely endured. 
From Canada to Vermont, through an unbroken 
wilderness, over hundreds of miles, his weary 
feet must carry him. On that lonely march he 
must face terrible possibilities, but he set his face 
sturdily towards Royalton, and at last with a 
His 
home has been swept from the very face of the 
earth, but perchance his father may have found 
another. 

He inquires. 

‘Kneeland! Kneeland!” reiterates the stran- 
ger, pausing in his work to stare curiously at the 
wayfaring child. ‘Wal, yes, there was a family 
of some such name here afore the Indians burnt 
us all out, but they were carried off to Canada. 
Then, I believe they come back after a spell, and 
concluded to go to Connecticut. Ye see, they 
didn’t find no home, nor friends, nor nothin’ here ; 
every thing was strange to ’em.” 

How cruelly the bitter truth must have sounded 
to him! Two hundred miles more of weary 
travel, forests, dangers and delays between him 
and his parents, and then, O what if they, too, 
were gone? - 

But he had a brave heart, and it bad been 
nursed in the stern school of adversity; so once 
more he resumed his solitary way. He could at 
bést make but slow progress. Connecticut seemed 
a great way off. 

One night at sunset, foot sore, and O, so 
weary, he found himself in Hadley, Mass. He 
was anxious to get on, but was told that the next 
town was seven miles below. With all his eager- 
ness it seemed a weary way. An unseen Hand 
was guiding him, although he knew it not. He 
resolved to stop at a house near him and ask for 
lodgings. Would they look coldly upon him? 
He entered. The good couple eyed with keen 


and searching eagerness the figure and face of 


the wayfaring lad. Their hearts were strangely 
moved. Was it—could it be—? A few hur- 
ried questions, and the long-lost child was in his 
mother’s arms. , 

For some unexplained reason his father and 
mother had stopped short of their intended home 
in Connecticut, yet led by that unerring, perhaps 
unacknowledged Hand, he was not allowed to 
take one more step than was necessary, ere he 
was restored to father, mother and home. 

Mrs, P. P. Bonney. 


DON’T HESITATE. 





When you are in doubt about the morality of 


any action, don’t hesitate; if you think or have 
even a suspicion that it is not right, again I say, 


don’t hesitate one moment, don’t tamper, don’t 
taste, don’t begin, especially if inclination is 
strong in what you conceive may be the wrong) plies, soon produce their usual results, 
direction. I heard of an old miser.once who had/| floor, which at best was filthy 
a poor, half-starved apprentice boy to do his cook-| from a hundred miry boots, becomes 
ing and all other household affairs. One day the 
miser indulged himself so far as to purchase a 
small chicken, and gave it to his boy to cook, 


gravy in his absence; for the old man had to go 
away on business. When the chicken was hearly 
roasted the grateful odor made the poor boy's 
mouth water. So much was he tempted that he 
could not resist the inclination just to taste the 
rich gravy with the tip of his fingers. This stim. 
ulated his appetite to such a degree that he must 
needs pluck off a piece of the wing ; in proportion 
as his hunger grew upon him, his fear subsided, 
the rest of the wing soon went; then the other 
wing, then the legs; and finally, the desperate 
youth devoured the whole bird. When he came 
to his senses, and saw what he had done, in his 
terror he rushed to his master’s private cupboard, 
and seizing a bottle labelled ‘‘poison,” he swal. 
lowed the whole contents, and then lay down to 
die. When the old man came home, what was 
his surprise to find not only his dinner all de. 
voured, but his boy dead-drunk, having drank g 
choice bottle of wine which the miser thought to 
protect by labelling it ‘‘poison !” 





GEN. HOOD’S LAST DEFEAT. 

Every friend of the Union is delighted to hear 
| that Gen. Hood has been defeated and compelled 
| to take to his legs, and we hope his last ones, 
| Our brave Gen. Thomas and his army have done 
this pretty successfully, too. Hood has lost 
nearly all his cannon, over ‘sixty in number, be- 
| sides several thousands of prisoners taken by our 
troops. The rebel general thought he had made 
a splendid flank movement, and got Gen. Sher. 
man in a trap, when he left him in his rear and 
made his advance on Nashville. But he has 
{found out his unfortunate mistake. He thought 
|he was doing a sum in addition, but it proved 
a very sorry kind of subtraction. When he 
appeared before Nashville he had a large force 
of infantry and a fine body of cavalry. He 
threw up intrenchments and sat down quietly be- 
fore it to wait for the time when it should fall into 
his lap like a ripe pear. Gen. Thomas gathered 
his forces calmly together, made a dashing sortie 
|from Nashville and assaulted the rebels at all 
| points. The latter fought fiercely, but were at 
| length obliged to run for their lives. 

Our soldiers have followed them for many 
miles. Their retreat was terribly disastrous. 
|The weather was cold and the ground covered 
with snow. Never was a fleeing army in greater 
need of runners, and never was an army better 
supplied with them. They abandoned their camps, 
their intrenchments, their guns, and threw away 
their small arms by the thousand. Gen. Thomas 
gave Gen. Hood Moscow, which was just what the 
rebels’ newspapers said Gen. Sherman would get 
lif he made his famous campaign through the 
heart of Georgia. But where i8 Gen. Hood now? 
and where is Gen. Sherman? The latter has, we 
trust, by this time captured Savannah with many 
thousand prisoners, after a splendid march through 
Georgia, while Hood has found the capture of 
Nashville too great an undertaking for his gen- 
eralship. Our glorious cause is marching on, 
and victory greets it at every step. We have 
waited a long time for this, but the Union is 
worth fighting for under longer and heavier dis- 
couragements than we have encountered. Nobody 
cares much for that which costs nothing, and if 
we pay a handsome price for our national regen- 
eration, we shall enjoy and appreciate it all the 
more when it is received. ~ 











TRAVELLING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

The dangers and difficulties connected with 
travelling in the border and middle States, where 
guerillas are plenty, and war with its ravages and 
necessities has full control, is thus described by 4 
writer in the Journal: 


Suppose yourself at Louisville, Ky., wanting to 
go South. You must receive a pass giving you 

ermission to do so from the military authorities. 

ou go to the depot and try to buy a ticket, but 
before getting it have to show your pass. You 
try to put your baggage on a car—a soldier stops 
you, makes vou show your pass, and open your 
trunk or valise, to let him see if it contains any 
contraband article. 

You try to enter a car—a soldier stops you 
and makes you show your pass. If ne get 3 
seat, as soon as the train starts the military con 
ductor comes round and makes you show your 
pass. There is only one, or at most two passei: 
ger cars, and their dirtiness is intolerable—until 
one gets naturalized in the state of war and ex 
pects no better. a 

Smoking is almost universal in the army, #0 
the car is soon filled with smoke. It makes 00 
difference whether there are ladies or not; cigar 
| and pipes ply with equal vigor in the presence or 
the absence of the fair sex. Tobacco chewing, 
the emptying of bottles of what is called here 
‘*‘commissary,” the peeling of apples, the munch- 
ing of bread and cheese and other travelling) = 

an 
with the mud 
as unsightly 
and pigstyish as any floor can be. 

When aight comes and the standers-up find = 
there is no chance for a seat, the filthiness is 10 

tten or forgiven, and the passage way and 





with special directions not to taste even the| floor between the seats covered with the prof 
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of sleepers. Those who have rubber 

oo forte erpose thelr water-proof thinness be- 
— the tobaccoish saliva and their own tired 
ws Those who have none, take newspapers 
a seek some spot dryer than the rest—some 
aes in the sea of expectoration—and lay down 
mow ™ and securely, thus guarded by the power 
the press. Of the occupants of a seat, if both 
a been accustomed to life at the front, one 
takes to the floor, and sleeps well enough stretched 
at below, while his partner stretches out above. 
The others sleep as best they can—no very easy 
‘1 at best, in & railroad car, but still less so in 
noe uncushioned seats, without a light, and 
jable to be fired into by guerillas at every bush 
znd from every hill-side that we pass. 

The luxury of a passenger car ceases at Chatta- 
noogs. There you clamber up to the top and sit 
on or roll off, as you ae. If you are sober 
you may be chilled with the cold, or have your 
ayesight injured by the sparks, and cinders, and 
smoke, or be drenched to the skin by the rain or 
jew, but you finally reach your destination, the 

rillas permitting, and providing also that you 
sre not the victim of any railroad accident. These 
were very common. A corpse or a cripple a day 
is the smallest estimate that could be made of the 
losses of life and limb. Not a day passed with- 
out a car being destroyed or thrown off the track. 


4 


“IT DON’T LOOK FAIR.” 

The following letter, just received from one of 
our subscribers in Ohio, tells its own story. It is 
possible that some of our readers may find it like 
the “schoolmaster” referred to by Paul—given to 
pring them to a higher code of ethics than that by 
which they have heretofore been governed. 


Messrs. OLMSTEAD & Co.: . 
Gents—My brother Lewis has had our Ca@npanion 
come to us in Ais name during the last year. This 
year you may send it inmy name. So you see lam 
not a new subscriber, as I find some children “‘fix it,” 
who say they are new subscribers, when they have had 
the paper in their families sent to a brother or sister. 
It don't look fair in order to get from you a premium 
tojust change the paper to the address of John, when 
it was sent to the same family to sister Kate last year. 
Mother says itis a small kind of swindling that the 
Companion does not approve of. But you will please 
note that I have in reality sent two new names which 

I give below, &c. &&. 
Yours, 








NETTIE . 
Many thanks to Nettie for her new names, and 
she has our respect for her honesty and nice sense 
of moral rectitude. 
HQ 


THE WIND AND THE BREEZE. 


A mighty wind went raging by— 

It seemed a wondrous sight; 
Stout trees bent down their branches high; 
Dark clouds of dust whirled through the sky, 
And nought around me could I spy, 

But trophies of its might. 


A little breeze passed gent] 
I scarcely heard its tread; 
Yet freshness to the flowers it bore, 
And through the open cottage door 
Their fragrance floated in once more 
Around the sick man’s head. 


o’er— 


Then thought I—it were grand, I know, 
The strong, proud wind to be; 

Bat better, far, subdued to go 

Along the path of human woe, 

Like the mild breeze, so soft and low 
In its sweet ministry. 


THE CHURCH-GOING HORSE. 

In one of the towns in Northern Vermont there 

ived for many years an excellent woman, who, 
ike most of her descent—Scotch—was a devout 
ndconstant attendant at church. As she resided 
wore than three miles from the ‘‘meeting-house,” 
ne used to ride there on horseback, and nothing 
wuld tempt her to forego this privilege—neither 
in, nor snow, nor mud, nor that too prevalent 

hmplaint, a Sunday headache. She might have 
ung with heartelt assent the lines, 


“Christians, if your hearts are warm 
ce and snow will do no harm.” 


She was a beautiful exemplification of that fer- 
w of spirit which made her forefathers martyrs 
truth. At last she exchanged her worship in 
nearthly temple for that better and purer ser- 
‘ein which unnumbered millions of ransomed 
buls engage with joy divine. Sunday came, and 
‘bereaved family for the first time in so many 
“ts went to church without her, with tearful 
Nas they recalled ker virtues. Her faithful 
ne remembered her as well. When the ap- 
“uted hour for church-going came he grew rest- 
“*, bis quick ears were up, and turned continu- 
Y towards the house, his eyes were fixed with 
shfal earnestness upon the path down which his 
ved mistress was wont to come in her best 
ress and bonnet. He wondered, as horses will, 
* it meant. The suspense grew painful; he 
d not endure being shut up at home, so he 
out as best he could and trotted soberly away 
‘pace befitting the holy day—never even turn- 
$0 the right hand or the left, although many 
\ of sweet and tender grass by the wayside 
have tempted him to pause—until he 
ped at the well-remembered horse-block. 
he stood patiently until the morning and 
moon service were over, then turned about 
Wetted back over the three miles of hill and 
Which had been so familiar to the dear old 
"Y tet would never mount her faithful steed 
‘ 2. ‘Iwo Sundays after he managed again to 
4 and trot away to church, arfiving as punc- 
Yas ifhe had been guided by the hand of his 
~ Punctual rider, The family, of course, took 





your little sketch, please send us the others as 


‘| that makes the chaise go, but what is it that makes 


much moved by his apparent sorrow for his old 
friend, and petted and fed him with careful hands 
for years after his usefulness was over. 

And now, Dr. B., if we have done justice to 


our reward. 
a a 


A WORD OF KINDNESS. 
Witty sayings are as easily lost as the beads of a 
broken string; but a word of kindness is seldom 
spoken in vain. It is a seed which, even when 
dropped by chance, springs up a flower. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 
LITTLE CARRIE. 


A bright little girl with a sunshiny face, golden 
curls hanging in rich ringlets, and rosy lips which 
when parted revealed nice, pearly teeth,—such 
was little Carrie when first I saw her. She was 
four years old. Some children can talk plainly 
before they are as old as that; and though Carrie 
did pretty well, yet she did not enunciate every 
word distinctly. For instance, I will relate a lit- 
tle of her conversation : 

She said to me one day, “‘I like to go and ride. 
I like to go and see gran’ma and gran’pa; that’s 
a good ride: but I don’t like to ride to the beach. 
The waves came up so one day, and made such a 
noise that I tried, and I pouldn’t help it.” 

Carrie was a very good little girl; and when- 
ever her mamma went to ride, if she said, ‘‘You 
cannot go to-day,” she would smile, and stand on 
the door-steps, or at the window, and throw kisses, 
without ever complaining, or teasing, or crying. 
This made her very lovely. 

One day she went with her mamma to meet a 
friend, who was coming in the cars, to visit them. 
Carrie had never seen a train of cars before, and 
her mamma feared that the noise of the engine 
might frighten her, as the dashing of the waves 
had done, when she rode on the beach. But it 
was not so. She seemed only to notice the peo- 
ple, but the next day she said, ‘‘It‘is the horse 


the cars go?” 

“It is the Locomotive,” a lady answered, doubt- 
ing whether the reply would not call another 
question from the little girl; but she seemed sat- 
isfied. The question was often afterwards put to 
her, ‘‘Carrie, what makes the cars go?” 

Her sunshiny face would turn towards the in- 
quirer, and she would say, with much animation, 
“It is the lotomoty.” 

Now Carrie is so fortunate as to have kind 
parents, who delight to supply her every want. 
But one day Carrie said, ‘‘I wish I had some 
beads.” 

A thoughtless individual replied, 

“Well, you can’t.” 

‘*Why not?” said Carrie. 

“Because you are not rich.” 

‘*Why am I not rich?” she asked. 

“‘Because God did not make you so, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Then He isn’t kind,” said Carrie, and the 
thoughtless nurse laughed. 

It was very wrong for the nurse to give the 
child such an impression, for even if it had been 
true that Carrie could not have the beads, it 
would not prove that God was not good. God is 
good. He so loved the world that He became 
man, and suffered, and died, to bring you and 
me back to our heavenly home. 

Riches do not make people good; though some 
rich people are good. 

One day a lady who loved Carrie called her to 
come to the window. It was the sunset hour. 
Golden clouds were wreathing and folding richly 
in the western sky. They rose like mountain 
peaks; pink tint and crimson, edged with gold. 
The little one smiled, and said, 

‘How pretty !” 

‘‘Who made these pretty colors?” the lady 
asked. 

Carrie didn’t answer. 

Then the lady told her that it was God, our 
Heavenly Father; that it was He who painted 
the sunset. He made the beautiful flowers, and 
all that is beautiful in this world. 

Carrie remembered it. Often afterwards when 
riding, she would point at ‘the sunset, as the sky 
glowed with radiant colors, and say, ‘‘God made 
it.” 

I wish I could tell you that little Carrie prays 
to our Heavenly Father every day; but though I 
hope she does, I am not sure. 

Surely she ought to. So should every one. 
Shall we lie down to sleep without asking God’s 
protecting care? Shall we awake in the morning 
and not thank Him forrest? Shall we attempt to 
do every thing without asking His guidance and 
blessing? No; and we will remember that God 
is more ready to give good gifts than we are to 





wares to secure him after this, but they were 





CROSBY & AINSWORTH 
Invite attention to their list of 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKS, 
DESIGNED 
Expressly for the Holidays, 
And comprising the Works of some of the 
MOST POPULAR AUTHORS, 


AMONG WHOM ARE 
BALLANTYNE, 
KINGSTON, 
BOWMAN, 
MRS. TUTHILL, 
MRS. CHILD, 
MRS. LESLIE, 
&c. &e. &e. 


OUR NEW BOOKS ARE: 
Rob Roy, the Outlaw, 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROB ROY. By James Grant, author 
of “Dick Rodney,” &c. &c. With six full-page illustrations. 
1émo. Price $1,50. 

“Brimfull of daring incident and action, this volume will be 
read with breathless interest by the boys, who will fancy them- 
selves at every page in the thick of the fray.” 

A Boy's Adventures. 

LIFE IN THE WOODS; a Boy's Narrative of the Adventures 
of a Settler's Family in Canada. Edited by John C. Geikie. 
With full-page illustrations. lémo. Price $1,50. 

“A capital book, which plunges the young reader into the heart 
of the pathless forest, and keeps him in motion with hair-breadth 
escapes and adventures.” 

Ballantyne's New Book. 

FREAKS ON THE FELLS; and Why I did not Become a Sail- 
or. R.M.' Ballantyne. With eight illustrations. 16émo. 
Price $1,50. 


Ballantyne is one of the favorite authors, equal, if not supcrior, 
to Mayne Reid, and this is said by those who have read it, to be 
his best book. 

Mrs. Tuthill’'s New Book for Girls. 

ROMANTIC BELINDA; a Book for Girls. By Mrs. L. C. Tut- 
hill. With full-page illustrations. l6mo. Price $1,25. 

“Mrs. Tuthill has accomplished a good work for the young of 
her sex in giving this book to the public. No better book than 
this for young girls in their teens has ever been written.” 

The Soldier Boy and The Satlor Boy. 

I WILL BE A SOLDIER. A Book for Boys. By Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill, Illustrated. Price $1. 

I WILL BE A SAILOR. A Book for Boys. 
hill. Illustrated. Price $1. 

“Any one might know, from the stirring titles, that Mrs. Tut- 
hill wrote these books. They have a patriotic ring—a glowing 
interest for the lad whose heart burns to dare, do, and die for his 
country. Boys, do not let Christmas or New Year's go by with- 
out owning and reading these glorious stories.” 

Kingston's Last Book. 

MARMADUKE MERRY, THE MIDSHIPMAN; or, My Early 
teh) at Sea. By Wm. H.G. Kingston. Illustrated. Price 

“As entertaining as a novel, and much more full of adventure 
and excitement.” 

Miss Tyler's Book for Girls. 

PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS; with illustrations of 
some Girls’ Lives. By Sarah Tytler. With illustrations by 
Millais. 16mo. Price $1,75. 

One of the prettiest and best books for young ladies yet issued. 

A New Book for Girls. 

GRACE'S VISIT; or, the Wrong Way to Curea Fault. 16mo. 
Illustrated. Price 80 cents. 

A 7 of a family of jolly boys and girls, full of fun, frolic and 


mischie 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child's Fairy Tale. 

ROSE MARIAN; a Fairy Story. By Mrs. Lydia Maria Child. 
Tinted paper. Illustrated. Square lémo. Price 75 cents. 
Tales from Shakespeare. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles Lamb, Cabinet 

edition, Illustrated. lémo. Price $1,50. 
Hawser Martingale. 

JACK IN THE FORECASTLE; or, Incidents in the Early Life 

of Hawser Martingale. By the author of “Tales of the 

Ocean,” &c. &c. Llustrated with eight engravings. 12mo. 

Price $1,75. 


We Publish also the following beautiful 
JUVENILE LIBRARIES, 


Each in a neat Box, and every Volume fully Illustrated: 
SEA AND LAND STORIES. By R. M. Ballantyne and others. 


5 vols. 16mo, cloth. 

DOG CRUSOE SERIES. By R. M. Ballantyne, Kingston, Bow- 
man and others. 6 vols. 16mo, cloth. 

SALT-WATER TALES, Ld William H. G, Kingston. 4 vols. 

MOUNT VERNON JUVENILES. 6 vols. 

MERRY TALES AND STORIES FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 6 vols. 

THE MOLLY AND KITTY JUVENILES. 6 vols. 

THE LELIA BOOKS. By Ann Fraser Tytler. 5 vols. 

THE ROBIN-NEST STORIES. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 6v. 

LITTLE FRANKIE STORIES. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 6 v. 

TALES AND STORIES WORTH TELLING. 4 vols. 

THE JEWEL CASE. 6 vols. 

EDGEWORTA'S EARLY LESSONS. 5 vols. 

MRS. TUTHILL'S JUVENILE LIBRARY. 14 vols. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. 12 vols. 

UNCLE SAM'S LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

SIX PLEASANT COMPANIONS FOR SPARE HOURS. Em- 
——- with nearly 200 engravings. Square l6mo, fancy 
cloth, gilt. 

BOUQUETS FOR CHILDREN. Collected by L. Maria Child, 
Mary Howitt, and others. vols. 

YOUTH'S PICTORIAL LIBRARY. With over 500 illustrations. 
12 vols. 16mo, paper — > muslin, gilt. 

c, &e. &e. 


By Mrs. L. C. Tut- 


VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Starr Ring's White Hills. 

THE WHITE HILLS; their Legends, Landscape and Poetry. 
By Rev. T, Starr King. With sixty-five engravings. Price 
$3,50; or elegantly bound in morocco, $5 and $8. 

Cabinet Shakespeare. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. The Text carefully re- 
stored according to the first editions; with Introduction, 
Notes, original and selected, and a Life of the Poet. By the 
Rev. Henry N, Hudson. In eleven volumes. Cabinet size, 
tinted paper. Price, $16,50. 

Anew and unique edition. The neatest, most convenient and 
most desirable edition published in America. It is put up in 
every variety of style to suit the taste of purchasers. 

One of the most appropriate and elegant presents that can be 


made, 
Talfourd's Poems and Tragedies. 
POEMS AND TRAGEDIES. By Sir Tomas Noon Talfourd. A 
new edition. 16mo. Price $1,50. 
Illustrated Standard Poets and Dramatists. 
Shakespeare, Byron, Milton, Cornet, Burns, Moore, Scott, He- 
mans, Montgomery, Loudon, &c. &c. 
Each comprised in a handsome octavo volume, and bound in 
various styles, plain or elegant. 
BLUE AND GOLD POETS. 
7 
Hood's, Burns’, Moore's, Byron's, Scott's, Coleridge's, Crabbe's, 
Cowper's, Ossian’s, Goldsmith's, Wordsworth's, Campbell's, 
Milton's, Hemans’, Pope's. 
The cheapest and neatest editlons in the market. 





Our publications may be had at retail of NICHOLS & NOYES, 
117 Washington Street, and of all Booksellers. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
No. 117 Washington Street, Boston. 


*,* Booksellers in city or country will find the above among the 
most saleable books in the market, and should send = orders 





IF YOU PLAY THE PIANO FORTE, 


Don't fail to have a copy of the “Homes CracLe.""—Choice In- 
strumental Music; 2 vols. The “Sivek CHORD,”—Popular 

ngs, Ballads, &c. The “SHoweR or PEARLS,” Favorite Vocal 
Duets with Piano Accompaniments, “OPERATIC PRaRLS,"— 
Sant; Felt GN 36. Bp teniht post, paid, oa reselpt of prices 

; m aid, o ce. 
= HM OLIVER DITCON & CO., Publishers, 
52—tf 277 Washington Street. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 





ask. E.'H. 8. 


“CARLETON’S” BOOKS. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Have now ready the popular and valuable Juvenile Books of 
“CARLETON,” the Army Correspondent of the JOURNAL. 
are among the best and most interesting Juveniles that the war 
has called forth. 


They 





I. 

CARLETON'S NEW WORK, 
FOLLOWING THH FLAG, 
BY “CARLETON,” 

Author of ‘My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” 


With Illustrations from Drawings by Champney. 


One volume, 16mo. Neatly bound in uniform styie with “Days 
and Nights.” Price $1,50. 


Il, 
“MY DAYS AND NIGHTS ON THE BAT- 
TLE-FIELD.” 
BY “CARLETON.” 
Third Edition. With Illustrations. 
Price $1,50. 


This capital book received the i dation of the 
press and public last year. Many eminent public men and many 
distinguished educators have praised it as most graphic, inter- 
esting and truthful, and withal 


THE BEST BOOK FOR BOYS 


which the present war has called forth. With its companion 
volume, ‘‘Following the Flag,” it may be succinctly described as 
a readable and 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH, 


Gar” For sale by allgBooksellers. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


One volume, 16mo. 








52—lw 135 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Ministers Use anp RECOMMEND 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
52—2w ° 





ATTENTION, CHILDREN! 


We have just published the first number of a New Magazine for 
the young, called 


OUR YOUNG FOLES. 


It will be published once a month, and will contain capital pic- 
tures. It will be full of 


STORIES AND SKETCHES, 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR SPORTS, 
GAMES AND PUZZLES, 
and all sorts of entertaining and instructive miscellany. Terms 
$2 a year for single copies; Clubs much less. More about it next 
week. Send 10 cents for a specimen number and a circular to 
the publishers, TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
j2—l1w Boston. 





THE BEST MEDICINE FOR A COLD? 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
Ww 
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NEW AND POPULAR GAMES 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 





The attention of the public is invited to the following List of 
Games, most of which are our own publications, and entirely 
new. By giving our attention to the production of TOY BOOKS, 
GAMES and JUVENILES almost exclusively, we are enabled 
to present a greater variety of really good things in their lixe 
than ever before. 


POPULAR GAMES 


For OLp anp Youna. 






















The Checkered Game of Life...........0+05 covccccece $1,00 
Patriot Heroes, or Who's Traitor? |) 
Game of What Is It?............+- cece 60 
Russian Dominoes.......cessceseccceesveccences 60 
Poetical Dominoes.......scecseccesccecceces coece 40 
A Soldier, A Sailor, A Tinker, A Tailor........ o @ 
Boston Game of Authors...... Coccdeccedccccccccccces 40 
Dissected Picture Alphabet........... 50 
Modern Hieroglyphics, No. 1......... 30 
Modern Hieroglyphics, No. 2....... 30 
Santa Claus Puzzle............seee08 eecevce povcccere 15 
Card Dominoes, for the Pocket or Knapsack......... 1b 
Chimese PuzZle.....ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccs 15 
Artists anc their Works. cose 25 
Familiar Quotations. ....ccccccccovccccccccccccesesece 50 
Our Commanders and their Forces..........+ssseee06 60 
The Auctioneer? .....ccccccccrccccccvccccccssecccsoces 25 
The Comacript. cccocccccccccdcobecccecessescocccqesece 30 
TRO TRIO. ccccccccccccecce 30 
The Rebelllom....ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccoece 50 
Boston Game of Letters. eeerccevecvcccceeccccs 25 
Game Of Cudjo's Cave. cccccccvccccccceqeccepecccocce 50 
Battle-Fields of the Republic...........cscecceeeeees 50 
Oraculum Fortune Telling Cards.............++++ee+s 26 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS EARLY. 


DEGEN, ESTES & CO., 
23 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


IS DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
Good for Chilblains P 
It never fails to cure them. 
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THE OLDEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 


The Oldest and most Favogite Juvenile Magazine published.— 
Vol. 50 commences eee 1864. Full of Stories, Pictures, 
Puzzles, Letters from the Young Folks, History, Biography, 
Natural Science, Prizes, Hieroglyphics, etc., etc. 

A fine Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM given to all new 
subscribers in the January number. 

Terms, $1,50 a year, in advance; 12 cents single number.— 
Send for it. J EARNS, PUBLISHER, 

5l—4wp 111 Fulton Street, New York. 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 

Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian Piant, 
: KAKALI. 

It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 


for the GrowTs and ERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its yout luxurtance and color larough life. 

One application keep the Hair moist for several s, and 
retain it fn any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 


.) tion. 
1 fectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
ae ess a ew crop to come in, giving the whole a beanti- 


permanent dark glossy a rance, 
It will Remove an Dandrufh keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
6 


Hair Sweet, Moist and Scft. 
It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT 18 A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 





SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 
52-2w 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
‘| Cliff Street, New York. Boston nts— WEEKS & POTTER, 
Cr GEO. 'c, GOODWN & co. 1b—iyis 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 29, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 


mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
SIGHTS IN PARIS. 


In my last article upon ‘Sights in Paris,” we, 
that is, John, and Ned, and I, were taking a 
stroll on a bright afternoon in May, up the broad 
avenue called the Elysian Fields. Our course 
was towards the magnificent arch that stands at 
its head. Around us were crowds of happy peo- 
ple. Some were on foot, some in carriages. A 
line of these, filled with elegantly dressed la- 
dies, extended from one end of the avenue to the 
other. The horses were superbly decorated, and 
so were the carriages, As the fiery steeds 
pawed about and reared, their drivers held them 
with difficulty. The walkers looktd on with ad- 
Nicely dressed and polite children 
ran to and fro in a little ecstasy. How they 
danced from one enjoyment to another like little 


miration. 


soap-bubbles, dressed in all the colors of the rain- | 


bow! 
But now, appears a great phenomenon. This 
is a huge word, by the way, and perhaps all the 
young geniuses who read this article may not un- 
derstand its meaning. If so, they had better ask 
papa, and he will, no doubt, lay down his evening 
paper, take off his. spectacles, and resort to the 
fast edition of ‘‘Webster Unabridged,” with the 
cuts, and the ‘‘geographical definitions,” and the 
‘‘abbreviations,” and the ‘‘Greek, and Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names,” and other big things, 
and try to find the word. If he cannot do so, he 
will, very likely, say, ‘‘Well, Johnny, a phenome- 
non is,—well, it is what I may safely call,—that 
is to say,what we generally understand by,—well, 
I can’t exactly find the word that expresses my 
meaning—but I call this dictionary a phenomenon, 
and a pretty huge one, too. Mother, isn’t it 
He looks 
I have made a digression, but now I 
will tell you what John, and Ned, and I really 
-saw. It was aman in avery odd dress leaping 
along from the head of the Elysian Fields towards 
us. He jumped at least thirty feet into the air at 
one time, came down on his feet, softly as a cat, 
and then jumped again. It was all done very 
quickly, so quickly that two of us tried to say 
Jack Robinson, and could not accomplish it be- 
fore he was close upon us. 


time to give Johnny some luncheon? 
hnnogry.” 


He wore a blue dress 
with a fringe of little bright yellow bells, and a gold 
belt around his waist. A jaunty cap covered 
the top of his head, not much larger in compari- 
son than the Tip-top House on Mount Washing- 
ton, Altogether, his appearance was racy and 
refreshing, and he looked as if he might be at 
least second cousin of him of the seven-leagued 
boots. 

To this man (for he was a phenomenon and a 
man both) were attached a number of large balls 
filled with gas, and looking very much like the 
little balloons which children carry now-a-days, 
only larger. They were tied by stout cords to 
his arms and shoulders, and when he leaped so 
prodigiously high they bore him up. He stepped 
along briskly twenty feet or so at a time, and did 
not seem at all tired. Everybody wondered as 
they saw him come! The horses capered about, 
and the children ran to their nurses. After the 
first fright was over, their tongues ran very glibly. 


| still further. I cannot resist, and so we remain 
| upon the broad avenue awhile longer, and I will 
| tell you what we saw in my next. Mi Py Ais 


| 





CROW INSTINCTS. 


’ An exchange gives the following incident, going 
to show that even the crows have a fellow feeling 
for each other : 

“A gentleman of Wheeling, W. Va., shot at a 
lot of crows, wounding one of the birds in the 
|wing, and when it fluttered to the ground he 
picked itup. The hurt bird cried most piteously, 
when suddenly the whole flock came to its assist- 
ance and made an attack upon the hunter. They 
fluttered about his head, and picked and scratched 
him with such violence that he was obliged to de- 
fend himself with a stick, and was finally com- 
pelled to let the wounded crow go and beat a 
retreat.” 

This reminds us of a little incident which once 
happened to us on the shore of the Bay Chaleur. 
We were walking in a piece of woods near the 
town of Dalhousie, when our attention was at- 
tracted to a wounded crow which was fluttering 
about in the lower branches of a pine tree. As 
we approached to examine the bird, another crow, 
which had been wheeling about overhead, as if on 
guard, rushed to the rescue of its wounded mate, 
and swooping down upon us with an angry outcry, 
brought its bill into such unpleasant proximity to 
our face that we were glad to beat a retreat, leav- 
ing the wounded bird in the care of its gallant 
protector. 


| 





VARIETY. 





A FAITHFUL DOG. 


The Ettrick Shepherd tells how his dog Hector, 
while quite young, was found to have remained 
for the whole of a bitter and wet winter’s night, 
lying at the fold door, and keeping his eyes fixed 
on the lambs which he had previously spent many 
hours with his master in bringing home. He was 
not experienced enough to know that the lambs 
were then safe, but his fidelity taught him to re- 
main, wet and supperless, until his guard was re- 
lieved next morning by his master’s presence. 
Being dark, his master had not missed the dog 
when he quitted the lambs, and when Hector’s 
supper remained unclaimed, he was sought and 
called in vain. He had never moved from the 
spot where he lay at the entrance to the fold; 
for, dripping wet as he was, the only dry spot was 
that beneath his body; nor did he take his watcb- 
ful eyes from what he thought to be his charge, 
till relieved by his master. The lambs had been 
very wild and troublesome on the journey, and 
the dog had had much fatigue and trouble in 
driving them, and they were very unruly when 
folded, and the hungry, tired dog preferred the 
deluge of rain which fell that night to the de- 
serting of his post, though he must have heard 
himself repeatedly called. 

Mr. Morris, from one of whose valuable little 
books I take this story, tells of another and sad- 
der instance of unselfish devotion. A shepherd 
had to divide his flock while travelling; he went 
forward to the next town with a part, leaving the 
remainder of his flock in the charge of his colley, 
intending to return some ten hours later to fetch 
them. But the shepherd forgot all about his sheep 
and his dog; the inn fire probably was hot and 
the toddy strong, and the shepherd reached his 
home alone. It was not till the third day that the 
dog was recalled to his memory, and learning that 
no one had seen him, he hastened to the place 
where sheep and dog had been left, knowing then 
what a cruel master he had been. So it was, he 
found the sheep safe, for they had had food for 





grazing; the faithful dog dragged himself to his 
master’s feet, licked his hand, and died. 
o> —— 
DON’T. 


Don't speak that harsh, unkind word, and thus 
make sad the heart of another. Speak gently; 
tis better. 

Don’t make the burden of another heavier when 
it is in your power to lighten the same. Keep in 
good humor; anger is a pure waste of vitality. 
No man, and no boy, does his best except when 
he is cheerful. A light heart makes nimble hands, 
and keeps the body healthy and the mind free. 

Don’t let others say that you are selfish, and| 








Therese thought it was a comet; Alphonse was 
sure it must bea fire-work (he didn’t say that, 
though, but few d@'artifice); and Marie said it 
was a ghost. All their opinions were pooh- 
poohed by the nurse, who said she had seen it be- 
fore, and it was not a comet, nor a firework, nor 
a ghost, but a ‘‘boolie coogie,” in other words, a 
humbug. 4 : 

This apparition passed on, the excitement died 
away, and so did the babble of little tongues. 
But behold a new sensation! What is coming 
now? Lo, a little chariot drawn by four goats! 
They are all milk-white, have beautiful harnesses 
of shiny leather, and wear little silver bells that 
tinkle merrily as they trot past. Their hair is 
long and fleecy, and on their chins are long 
beards, which everybody at once feels disposed to 
pull. A little boy in red ‘‘Knickerbockers?’ is 
driving them, and he evidently feels very grand 
with his unique turn-out. His nurse walks by his 
side, and he holds the reins with the air of a hero. 
This procession moves slowly on, and so do all 
the people. The sun sinks lower, and the air 
feels milder as the grey twilight approaches. We 
can already see the evening star twinkling faintly 
over the giant arch. It is time for Johnny and 
Ned to go home; and yet they beg to walk 





care only for yourself. 

Don’t live for your own com 
alone; live for others. 

Don't neglect that precious soul committed to! 
your charge; remember it must live forever! 

Don't waste the holy Sabbath; its hours are too 
valuable. 

Don’t turn away from the Bible; it is the book 
by which you will be judged ! 

Don’t speak against Christians; remember, 
their faults will not save you. 

Don’t live merely for this world; remember the 
endless future. 


fort and enjoyment | 


AN ECCENTRIC HEN. 


In a stable on the farm of Mr. Gerald, of Fay- 
ette county, Pa., are three little pigs, seatably 
six weeks old. One, which we call a ‘‘titman,” 
enerally takes the middle berth when turned in 
or a snooze. As soon as the mother was re- 
moved from the pigs an old white hen took up| 
her quarters with them, and seemed determined | 
to make them comfortable, manifesting, in all re- 
spects, the same care and attachment that a hen 
does to her brood, clucking and calling them 














when finding a good morsel; and to carry out 
|fully her motherly care, she broods them as she 
| would over chickens. She does this by getting a- 
| stride of the little one, which lies in the middle, 
and extending her wings so as to,cover those on 
either side. No amount of force or moral suasion 
will induce her, for one moment, to leave her 





| "4, 


adopted family, but, if the pigs are interfered 
with in any way, she is ready to-fight their battles 
as though they belonged to the feathered tribe. 
Pretty well for Mrs. Biddy.—American Agricul- 
turist. 


—_———+on———_ 
CHINESE PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


If you present yourself as a subject, you are 
asked the preliminary questions— 

‘How you likey? You likey handsome, or 
you likey likey?” 

You naturally reply that you wish the portrait 
to be like vou; but woe betide you if, after that 
announcement, you object to the picture on the 
score of its ugliness. 

It is said that a sitter once ventured to do so; 
the aggrieved artist turned round to the collected 
audience, and with upraised hands exclaimed, in 
expostulatory tones— 

‘Suppose no have handsome, how can >” 

Great was the sympathy evinced for the ag- 
grieved artist, and overwhelming the confusion of 
the caricatured sitter. 

———~+or—_—_————__ 


THE ANDERSONVILLE POST-OFFICE. 
The following touching lines, descriptive of an incident in the 
pen of the Union prisoners at Andersonville, Ga., are attributed 
to G. H. Hollister, Esq., of Litchfield, Conn. The war has yet 
elicited nothing of sadder interest: 


No blanket round his wasted limbs, 
Under the rainy sky he slept; 
While pointing his envenomed shafts, 
Around him, Death, the archer, crept. 
He dreamed of hunger, and held out 
His hand to clutch a little bread 
That a white angel with a torch, 
Among the living and the dead, 
Seemed bearing, smiling as he went; 
The vision waked him, as he spied 
The post-boy followed by acrowd . 
Of famished prisoners, who cried 
For letters—letters from their friends. 
Crawling upon his hands and knees. 
He hears his own name called, and lo! 
A letter from his wife he sees! 


Gasping for breath, he shrieked aloud, 
And lost in nature's blind eclipse, 
Faltering amid the suppliant crowd, 
Caught it and pressed it to his lips. 
A guard who followed, red and wroth, 
And flourishing a rusty brand, 
Reviled him with a taunting oath, 
And snatched the letter from his hand. 
“First pay the postage, whining wretch!" 
Despair had made the prisoner brave,— 
“Then give me back my money, sir! 
I am a captive—not a slave! 
You took my money and my clothes, 
Take my life, too—but let me know 
How Mary and the children are, 
And I will bless you ere I go.” 


The very moonlight through his hands, 
As he stood supplicating, shone ; 
And his sharp features shaped themselves 
Into a prayer, and such a tone 
Of anguish there was in his cry 
For wife and children, that the guard— 
Thinking upon his own—passed by, 
And left him swooning on the sward, 
Beyond the “dead-line” fell his head— 
The eager sentry knew his mark, 
And with a crash the bullet sped 
Into his brain, and all was dark. 
But when they turned his livid cheek 
Up toward the light, the pale lips smiled, 
Kissing a picture tair and meek, 
That held in either hand a child. 


+r 
A LUXURIOUS FOX. 


About a month ago a sly fox entered the dwell- 
ing-house of Mr. Arnold, Catas Farm, near 
Heather. He made his entrance through the 
parlor window, and went, very orderly, up stairs 
to bed. While having.a sweet repose the house- 
keeper opened the room door, and, to her surprise, 
observed Reynard—who she thought was a dog— 
im bed. She informed the master of the fact; but 
he not taking much notice of it, she told the plow- 
man, who went to see if the intruder had made 
his exit; but he had not. The plowman then in- 
formed the wagoner, who immediately went, with 
club in hand to defend himself. Reynard was still 
asleep, and the wagoner dealt him a heavy blow 
on the head and killed him, while in his cosey po- 
sition. 








———_—_+o+—____ 


HOW A CLERGYMAN CURED HIS APPE- 
TITE FOR TOBACCO. 

I had a deep well of very cold water, and when- 
ever the evil appetite craved indulgence I re- 
sorted eee Ae. to fresh-drawn water. Of this 
I drank what I desired, and then continued to 
hold water in my mouth, throwing out and taking 
in successive mouthfuls until the craving ceased. 
By a faithful adherence to this practice for about 
a month I was cured! and from that time to this 
have been entirely free from any appetite for to- 
bacco.—Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


oS em 


A GENTLEMAN, while taking a drive through 
one of our country towns, accompanied by his 
Irish servant, had the misfortune to have his 
vehicle smashed and himself and his companion 


———— 
WISTAR’S BALSAM 


—or— 
WwiLD CHERRY, 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 




































































COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHH IS D 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOARSE. ol 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 

EVERY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEs?, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and asp. he 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years ihe 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such g Furor 
was excited in the invalid community. The same Tesults follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its Suprema. 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedig) agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, Speedy ang 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so Popular ig 
it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues is 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant nd volun. 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor ang health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, thas 
Cannot be Discredited. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. FRaANcIs LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregations} 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn, 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 
Messrs. W. Fow.e & Co.: lL, 186, 
Gent en,—I consider it a duty which I owe to 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dx. Wistan's Rg, 
8aM OF WILD CHERRY. | have used it—whien I have hadoog. 
sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—for Tany 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it tuiled to Telieve ang 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, apd 
looked a to the a oe sermons on the rn 

day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 
I commend it to my brethreg in the ministry, and to padi 

speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial tro 
to which we are peculiarly exposed, 
Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the 8 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarse! 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


























From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“I have made use of this preparation for several years, and 
has proved to be very reliable and efticacious in the 
severe and long-standing coughs. 1 know of one patient, now 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but fa 
its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WISTAR'’s BALSAM OF WILD CueERry for Coughs, Cold 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of m 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consid 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which I am acquainted! 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealen 





medicines. 6—eowly 
KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RAEBEUM 
OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 


Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
Tax MOST DELIGKTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSE, &. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Professions, we Dave 
ways in store, at luwest prices, a great variety of 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 

TRUSSES. 

Wurre's Sprinc Lever Truss, and every desirable stylt 
the best patterns. Also, 

SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 

BRACES, ELASTIC HOSE, 














thrown violently to the ground, by his horse tak- 
fright and running away. 
he gentleman was somewhat bruised, but not 
seriously. His principal loss was that of his wig, 
which had been shaken off; and on picking him- 
self up he found Pat. in a most ludicrous position, 
holding on to his head with the blood trickling 
through his fingers, and his master’s wig in the 
other hand, which he was surveying with the most 
ludicrous alarm and horror. 

“Well Pat.,” said the master, ‘‘are you much 
hurt ?” 

‘Hurt, is it? Ah, master, dear, don’t you see 
the top of my head in my hand?” 


IN a certain school;in the town of Ipswich one 
of the teachers was in the habit of reading, at the 
close of the afternoon session, some interesting 
book, and occasionally to ask the pupils the 
meaning of certain words or phrases that occurred. 
On one occasion he read the words ‘‘summary 
punishment,” and inquired who could give the 
definition of it. One scholar quickly raised her 
hand, and, at a nod from the teacher, promptly 
replied, ‘‘punishment in the summer season.” 


A GaLvEsTON paper says there is a young lady 
in Texas each of whose feet measures eighteen 
inches. It is the first time we ever heard of two 
feet making a yard. 


Way is a sermon delivered on board a ship like 











a necklace? Because it is a deck-oration. 


For varicose veins, oe or ben — a Elastic Hose 
have several grades of S and Cotton, a 

Directions for measurement for Hose and Truss Seve 
when requested. Also, SYRINGES of every rr 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation Tubes, ngeee 
the Deaf. CruTcues of best patterns, Rubber (leer *ie B 
the person day and night, for males and tem: 
teries, &c. « CODMAN & SHUR i 
13 Tremont Street, 208 








































Manufaeturers and importers. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES: 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND 
SOMETHING FOR THE BorYs. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Monzr with the L 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed 
. Some boys earn $2 per week besides atten 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE 
16—ly 
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